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The Campaign Looms Large 


By Ectmore LEFFINGWELL 


Red Cross Christmas Seal Campaign Director 


It is early—very early, to report to 
the readers of the BULLETIN anything 
more than the most meagre of campaign 
details, for the reason that the “setting 
up” process has scarcely begun. The 
month of August has been taken up 
largely with preparing the mass of 
matter which is now running from the 
presses of one of the largest and most 
dependable printing plants in the 
world, and with gathering and com- 
piling the reports and requests from 
the various states, so that the valuable 
service to be given from the national 
headquarters will be as complete and 
satisfying as it is possible to make it. 


Regional Campaign Directors 

Many of the states have requisi- 
tioned national headquarters for a 
campaign director, and some have 
said that they can solve that problem 
locally. As previously reported, re- 
gional campaign directors have been 
taken on at national headquarters, 
some having already left New York 
for their assignments in the field, and 
others remaining to complete their 
brief course of intensive drilling on 
“T. B.” subjects, before making the 
start. 

National headquarters stands ready 
to furnish dependable and competent 
men wherever desired, and when- 
ever it is possible, but, as stated be- 


fore, as much notice as you can give 
is desired. The right kind of men are 
very scarce in times like these, and 
the salaries necessary to get them at 
all, are higher than ever before. But 


the great factor of time is the most 
vital at the moment. National head- 
quarters cannot hold a man by prom- 
ising him an assignment “next month,” 
and so that man drifts away before 
we can place him. We have to keep 
men of known reliability “spotted,” 

speak, and then sight them up 


as the needs of the national office and 
the states seem to develop. We are 
always much relieved when we learn 
that a state has secured the services of 
a competent campaigner and will not ex- 
pect us to furnish anyone for such di- 
rectorship, but we do not intend to shirk 
any responsibility, and if we can but 
learn of your needs a little in ad- 
vance, we will supply campaigners 


1,500,000 OF THE ABOVE POSTERS ARE BEING 
PRINTED IN FIVE COLORS AND TWO SIZES, 
LARGE SIZE 30x40", SMALL SIZE 15”x20”. 


anyway, as the states require them. 


As to the date for these campaign- 
ers going on duty, the national head- 
quarters has been strongly urging 
September 15th as the very latest time 
when the director should take up his 
active work. This is a matter for the 
good judgment of each state, of 
course, but we think if you will con- 
sult the calendar and then reckon 
how much work the campaign direc- 
tor must do to get into full, swing, 
you will want the benefit of those 
two weeks in September and will not 
wait until October Ist to put on your 
man! 


Campaign Manual 


The envelope scheme is apparently 
leaping forward to a very distinct 
success. The orders are coming in 
rapidly, and by the time the BuLLETIN 
goes to press again, we shall doubt- 
less be able to submit to you some 
gratifying totals. It simply means 
that there will be, this year, a vastly 
increased circulation of the little seal 
—that is even now assured! 


(Continued on page 2) 


TO MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The attention of all members of the National Association is called to a circular letter sent out 


under date of August 11. This circular letter announced the publication of a new Tuberculosis 
Directory in three volumes, viz., pamphlets No. 110, 111 and 112, dealing with associations, sana- 
toria and dispensaries respectively. Members of the Association who order these copies before 
September 15th are entitled to receive them free of charge. On account of the limited edition, 
members of the Association who do not order before September 15th cannot be sure of receiving 
FREE copies. 
The attention of members is also directed to the Transactions for the Atlantic City meeting. 
It is desirable that the number of copies needed be known before actual printing is started. Mem- 
bers are therefore requested to notify the Association at once if they wish copies of the Trans- 
actions, No copies will be furnished except on special request, and copies cannot be promised free 
of charge unless ordered in advance by September 15th. 
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The Campaign’ Looms Large 
(Continued from page 1) 

The campaign manual, designated as 
“Handbook A,” is off the press and 
either in your hands or speeding on its 
way to you. We especially want you to 
examine it, and let us have your reac- 
tion. “Handbook B,” which goes deeply 
into the localized features of the whole 
effort, will reach your hands about the 
time you have absorbed the first book- 
let, and can use the next and more com- 
plete outline and suggestions. 


Motion-Picture Trailers 
The response to the proposal for mo- 


tion-picture trailers has been surprisingly 
enthusiastic, and at this writing, all but 
a very few of the states have signified 
their willingness to cooperate for the 
biggest publicity feature of the kind we 
have ever attempted. 

The Famous-Players’-Lasky Corpora- 
tion is exerting itself, with its tremen- 
dous resources, to serve us substantially 
and well. The company already serves 
with regular weekly and _ bi-weekly 
programs, a great majority of the first- 
class motion-picture houses of America. 
Without any prospect of making a profit, 
the Famous - Players’ Company figured 
out just what sum it could prepare the 
scenarios for, film the trailers, make a 
hundred prints of each and then dis- 
tribute in every direction through their 
many exchanges, so that we could gain 
as wide a circulation as possible in the 
two months preceding Christmas. This 
total cost price was then pro-rated to 
the states according to the actual num- 
ber of theatres in each state where the 
trailers would be shown, making it an 
absolutely fair proposition in all sec- 
tions. On that basis the releases will 
be made. 

As to the type and character of sce- 
nario and film, we can only say that the 
Famous-Players’ Company was very in- 
sistent that we evolve a series of pic- 
tures which would in every way match 
up to their standards, and would please 
and enlighten their audiences, and give 
the exhibitor no chance to complain. 
The trailers will be, in fact, a string of 
episodes, any one of which can stand 
alone, but when all are taken together 
they will form a coherent and interest- 
ing chain of short, graphic stories. 
There will be no horror in them—no 
mediocre acting. The dramatic art will 
be preserved, but the incidents will be 
keenly interesting, educational, and 
pleasing to the eye and mind. 

The very best messages which the 
Anti-Tuberculosis movement has to tell, 
will be unfolded on these little trailers, 
that go out attached to big features, 
with the releasing company asking that 
they run right through with the feature, 
on each program, and with our own or- 
ganization joining in that request upon 
exhibitors, wherever possible. When a 
feature goes back into the exchange to 
be shelved until shipment day comes for 
another circuit, it is generously arranged 
by Mr. N. H. Friend of the Famous- 
Players’ Educational Department, who 
has charge of the work for the producer, 
that the trailer will be clipped off of the 
shelved feature, affixed at once to a live 
feature just going out, and thus spend 
no time at all on the shelves! . 

It takes from one to two years, de- 
pending upon the locality, to cover the 
long lists of theatres with these trailers. 
Some of our people have suggested that 
the trailer is most valuable up to Christ- 
mas time. All of the trailers are to be 
so constructed that they are not seasonal, 
and they will be as timely and interesting 
after Christmas as before. Inasmuch as 
the “T. B.” in every state and region 
must go on with its campaign of educa- 
tion after Christmas, ‘even as before, it 
would seem that the trailers will be in- 


valuable to us all as they make their way 
around the United States, into every big 
city and hamlet, all through 1920 and 
possibly 1921! 

There are no clouds on the horizon, 
and the campaign looms well. The na- 
tional headquarters is prepared now to 
give you a real service. We await your 
reaction on all the matters suggested, as 
= forth in our general plans or manu- 
als. 

As for publicity, the “big scene” is 
being set. Ready-to-print matter is 
sceduled for every district and you will 
soon begin to observe the results of that 
program. Mats, for papers that use the 
same, are likewise being prepared with 
the highest character of picture copy, 
and with snappy and enlightening cap- 
tions. Health stories are being “planted” 
in hundreds of dailies and weeklies, and 
the first general releases to the great 
field of papers throughout America, has 
begun! 

There are 29 newspaper syndicates in 

(Continued on page 3) 


Regional Secretary Staff Complete 


With the addition to the staff of the 
National Tuberculosis Association of 
Mr. Arthur J. Strawson and Mr. Paul 
L. Benjamin, the number of regional 
secretaries to be appointed has been com- 
pleted. The six districts are now fully 
manned. 

Mr. Strawson has been appointed 
regional secretary for the Mississippi 
Valley States. He began work on August 
lst with headquarters in the K. of P. 
Building, Indianapolis. His territory in- 
cludes the following states: Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Ohio, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. Mr. 
Strawson was formerly secretary of the 
Indiana Tuberculosis Association and 
has also been connected with the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute of the [Illinois 
State Association. He has recently been 
serving with the American Red Cross. 

Mr. Benjamin will have charge of the 
North Atlantic States. He began service 
on August 15th. His territory will com- 
prise the following states: Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. Mr. Benjamin 
was for several years secretary of the 
Minneapolis Tuberculosis Committee and 
has more recently been director of the 
Bureau of After-Care, Department of 
Civilian Relief of the American Red 
Cross. It is expected that his headquar- 
ters will be in Philadelphia, but the exact 
address cannot be announced until later. 

In addition to Mr. Strawson and Mr. 
Benjamin, the list of regional secretaries 
includes Mr. Leet B. Myers, for the 
New England States with headquarters 
at the executive office in New York; 
Mr. George Everson for the North- 
western States with headquarters at 1024 
Old National Bank Building, Spokane, 
Wash.; Mr. John Tombs for the South- 
western States with headquarters at the 
Wrights Trading Post, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex.; and Mr. Murray A. Auerbach, 
1415 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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(Continued from page 2) 
this country—powerful syndicates of 
which you know something, of course. 
They serve 9816 newspapers. These 
syndicate-fed newspapers have a total 
estimated circulation of 148,624,366, 
which is considerably more than the 
population of this country, so we may 
know they are generally read. All of the 
syndicates have agreed to use for us 
special articles by chosen writers, and 
also pictures by such famous newspaper 
artists as Briggs, Windsor McCay, T. E. 
Powers, O. P. Williams, Bachellor and 
Cesare, and such noted “strip artists” as 
Bud Fisher, Darling, Voight, Donahy 
and Webster. We have secured as 
writers for the special “T. B.” features 
that will go out (ail gratis) Dorothy 
Dix, George Matthew Adams, Dr. Frank 
Crane, H. Addington Bruce and Helen 
Rowland. 

The national publicity machine has 
also obtained the helpful service of the 
United Press Red Letter release, and 
the Auxiliary Mail Service of the Asso- 
ciated Press, besides the Universal and 
the International News Service. The 
Newspaper Enterprise Association has 
gone behind us with their star men, Sat- 
terlee and Higgins, and the McClure 
Syndicate has done the same with Mon- 
tague Glass and John Kendrick Bangs. 

The foreign newspapers of this coun- 
try will be fed with “T. B.’ news, and 
their great circulations reach from coast 
to coast, and from border to border. 
They are read by millions of people who 
do not read the English language press. 

At a luncheon of editors and publish- 
ers of the leading magazine editors in 
the country on August 26, the tubercu- 
losis campaign was “sold” to this group 
and hearty cooperation of these publica- 
tions with a combined circulation of over 
20,000,000 is assured. 


Campaign Publicity 

If state and local associations every- 
where will give full cooperation to the 
publicity campaign, final results will 
more than pay for the expended effort. 
The average layman does not know the 
meaning of the double-barred cross nor 
does he realize that the money obtained 
from the sale of Christmas seals goes a 
good way toward financing the war on 
tuberculosis. Comparatively few people 
know the inroads made by the White 
Plague in the last few years and many 
are firmly convinced that the disease is 
inherited and can neither be cured nor 


prevented. Our ya. therefore, is to 


use newspaper and magazine publicity to 
acquaint the public with the facts. 

_ The national publicity bureau is in ac- 
tion, pouring a rapid-fire of publicity, 
both national and local, into the nation’s 
newspapers and periodicals. The na- 
tional director will be able to control 
national publicity, but the support of 
every state and local secretary will be 
needed to see that the material sent out 
will hit the mark. It would seem almost 
imperative for every state to appoint its 
own director of publicity and every com- 


munity its own publicity committee to 
back up the national program and to put 
into action the local program. Church 
bulletins, class publications and local 
newspapers, all these can best be utilized 
by direct local supervision. 

National Headquarters will release di- 
rectly to all important afternoon, morn- 
ing and Sunday newspapers all over the 
country, the releases to go out as fol- 
lows: two a week to afternoon papers ; 
two a week to morning papers; one a 
week to woman’s pages; one a week to 
Sunday papers. 

Six million envelope stuffers are be- 
ing printed. They are small enough to 
insert in an ordinary business envelope 
and carry a short story, “Wasted Lives,” 
and a reproduction of the campaign 
poster. They are designed for insert in 
business mail. 


Suggestions for Speakers 


A very valuable booklet, “Talking 
Points on Tuberculosis,” is in the hands 
of the printer. It contains a brief sum- 
mary on tuberculosis and notes for 
twelve lectures. It will come in the 
form of a small, convenient note-book 
which the speaker may hold in his hands 
during an address. Lectures of any 
length may be prepared from this 
booklet. 


Display Advertising 


Six thousand electros of the Red 
Cross Christmas seal have been manu- 
factured. They are in two sizes, suitable 
for use in newspapers and will be given 
free to the state associations. Display 
advertising will also be well under way 
soon. Two booklets are being prepared 
containing illustrated display advertise- 
ments of various sizes, and mats, metal 
and electros of these ads will be manu- 
factured and furnished by the National 
Association. A Christmas seal booth is 
being manufactured by the Strowbridge 
Company, of Cincinnati, which will settle 
the booth-difficulties in every state and 
will provide an excellent background for 
general advertising. The booth is light, 
can be set up anywhere in a few seconds 
and is lithographed in seven colors. It 
will be shipped to state secretaries in 
wooden cases and can be mailed parcel 
post to locals anywhere. 


Regional Directors in the Field 


The following campaign directors have 
been retained and assigned to the six re- 
gional districts: 

Henry H. Wotherspoon, campaign di- 
rector for the New England states; 
Fletcher C. Humphrey, North Atlantic 
states; Philip B. Warner, Southern 
states; Harry E. Roulfs, Mississippi 
Valley; Charles F. Taylor, Southwestern 
states, and C. F. Patton, Northwestern 
states. 

These men are now in the field, after 
having spent from ten days to two weeks 
at the campaign headquarters familiar- 
izing themselves with publicity and or- 
ganization plans. Letters will reach 
them care of the regional secretary in 
each district. 


Sectional Conferences Will Discuss 
Important Topics 


Two changes have been made in the 
arrangements for the six sectional con- 
ferences since the August BULLETIN was 
issued. The Southern Tuberculosis Con- 
ference, scheduled for New Orleans, has 
been changed to Asheville, N. C., on the 
same dates, October 24th and 25th. The 
Northwestern Conference meeting at 
Boise, Ida., will convene on September 
29th instead of September 30th and will 
run for three days, the closing session 
being held on the evening of October 
Ist. The change in the place of the 
Southern Conference was made neces- 
sary by reason of a meeting of the 
American Dental Association in New 
Orleans during the week beginning Oc- 
tober 20th. The Dental Association 
expects to have about eight thousand 
delegates in attendance and no hotel ac- 
commodations for the Southern Con- 
ference could be secured. 

Tentative programs for five of the six 
conferences have now been issued. The 
Mississippi Valley Conference on Tuber- 
culosis, meeting at Des Moines Septem- 
ber 22nd, 23rd and 24th will have its 
headquarters at the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel. Among the session topics are 
the Modern Health Crusade; Locating 
Tuberculosis in a Community; The 
Known Case of Tuberculosis: How 
Have We Met this Opportunity and 
Responsibility, and What of 1920; Oc- 
cupational Therapy in the Treatment of 
Tuberculosis Patients; The Nursing 
Problem in Tuberculosis Sanatoria; The 
Standardization of Sanatoria; The Red 
Cross Christmas Seal Campaign; and 
The Coordination of Public and Private 
Health and Social Service Agencies. 

There will also be three clinical ses- 
sions and a series of demonstration 
clinics under the auspices of the Iowa 
Trudean Society. Several interesting 
luncheons and dinners are scheduled, in- 
cluding a nurses’ luncheon with several 
two minute speeches, a secretaries’ 
luncheon at which budget making and 
state and local programs will be dis- 
cussed, a “get-acquainted” dinner, a 
luncheon for state groups, a picnic din- 
ner followed by an outdoor session and 
a “frolic,” and a luncheon for the “round 
table’ discussion of several subjects. 
Programs may be secured from 47 
J. Reed, secretary of the conference, 518 
Century Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The third conference in point of time 
will be the Southwestern Conference, 
Hotel Virginia, Long Branch, Cal., Oc- 
tober Ist, 2nd and 3rd. The subjects to 
be discussed will include the following: 
Relation of Standards of Income to Tu- 
berculosis; The Relation of the Govern- 
ment to the Discharged Soldier and His - 
After Cares Occupations Suitable for 
Arrested Tuberculosis Patients; The 
Modern Health ‘Crusade; Application 
of Teaching Principles to Public Health 
Nursing; Report of National Committee 
on Indigent Migratory Consumptives; 
The Place of the Tuberculosis Campai; 
in the Public Health Movement; The 


(Continued on page 12) 
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The F ramingham Demonstration 


No 15: Health Crusaders in Framingham 


By D. B. Armstrong, M.D., Executive Officer 


These monthly articles in the Framingham series began in July, 1918 


At the present time tuberculosis work- 
ers are very much interested in the re- 
lation of tuberculous infection to tuber- 
culous disease. Krause and others have 
for a long time emphasized the necessity 
of recognizing that infection and disease 
present two separate problems, to be 
met by different methods of defense. 
We know that infection is practically 
universal, though we are not entirely 
sure regarding the channels of infec- 
tion, the time of infection, nor the ma- 
chinery for combating this universality 
of infection. 

On the other hand, the wide character 
of tuberculous infection is a point for 
the optimist rather than one to be pes- 
simistic about, for while most people 
are infected, only a few get the disease 
in active form. Further, we perhaps 
know a little more about why they get 
the disease. We can form some con- 
ception of the factors which induce 
disease, such as strain, over-work, 
worry, under-nutrition, pregnancies, etc. 
It may be said that the field of disease 
prevention is a more hopeful one than 
the field of infection prevention. 

The problem of disease prevention, so 

far as tuberculosis is concerned, would 
seem to be one of education, education 
in personal hygiene and constructive hy- 
gienic habits of living. We must not 
only suppress disease, but we must cre- 
ate health. We must not only determine 
the death rate, but also promote the 
health rate. 
_ In this work there is no more promis- 
ing group to work with than the school 
children. They are mobilized, they can 
be reached en masse, and they can be 
organized for health. In this school 
group there is no better instrument of 
organization and education than the 
Health Crusader movement and allied 
group activities. 

In Framingham during the spring of 
1918, the health crusader movement was 
developed under the auspices of the 
Community Health Station, with the 
generous cooperation of the school com- 
mittee. The readers of the BuLtetin 
are entirely familiar with the health 
crusader program, and we will not there- 
fore devote space to a description of the 
routine methods followed. It should 
suffice to say that out of about 2,500 
children below the high school grade, 
approximately 2,000 were organized in 
health crusader clubs. In Framingham, 
further, this health educational move- 
ment was fortunate in having the sup- 
port and backing of a most admirable 
public school medical organization and 
personnel. It is safe to say that Fram- 
ingham now has probably the best 
medical organization for its public 


schools of any community in the United 
States. This includes a full-time school 
physician, a school nurse, a dental hy- 
gienist, a part-time dentist, a dental 
clinic, and other informal arrangements 
for clinic work ‘Such as nose and throat, 
etc. The crusader movement was car- 
ried out in harmony with the school 
medical and health work. 

From the point of view of the 
Framingham experience, we would say 
that the chief values of the Health 
Crusader movement may be briefly in- 
dicated as follows: 

1. The Effect on the School. 


The organization of the children for 
constructive health work undoubtedly 
tends to elevate the standard of hygiene 
in the school plant, and encourages 
school sanitation. If the children are 
properly instructed regarding the hy- 
giene of the environment, there is apt 
to be, through teacher, scholar and 
parent, an indirect, yet appreciable 
pressure for hygienic improvement as 
regards the school environment. 


2. The Effect on the Child. 


Organization for health promotes 
cleanliness and healthful living on the 
part of the child, and stimulates per- 
sonal hygiene. This is brought about in 
three ways: 

(a) By discouraging practices that 
tend to promote the transmission of in- 
fection, such as the use of common 
utensils, etc. 

(b) By -encouraging practices that 
promote physical welfare, such as food, 
hygiene, the drinking of an adequate 
supply of water, etc. The reader will 
remember the health crusader rule which 
advises the children to drink a certain 
number of glasses of water every day. 
Our health crusader director was some- 
what startled one day when a mother 
called up and said that her son had just 
come home from school and had an- 
nounced that the teacher had said that 
he should drink six gallons of water 
a day. The mother had stated that he 
had started in to carry out this rule. 
She also added that she was afraid that 
if her son could not be quickly corrected 
he would develop a bad case of “float- 
ing kidney.” 

(c) By encouraging the children to 
“think health.” Toward the end of this 
school term, 300 children were asked 
to write an essay on some subject’ per- 
taining to community betterment. Out 
of the 300, with the exception of several 
who chose fire protection, the planting 
of trees, etc., 295 selected “health” as 
their topic. This attitude, as reflected 
in this essay contest, cannot but benefit 
the children and the community. 


3. The Effect on the Home. 


The promotion of personal hygiene, 
the improvement of the school environ- 
ment, and the stimulation of interest in 
cleanliness and health which result from 
the health crusader campaign, has an in- 
evitable reaction on the home itself, and 
tends to improve home living methods. 
One of the physicians of Framingham, 
who has been practicing there for years 
and who stated that she had been in 
the habit of attending a certain family 
regularly, said that until quite recently 
the home conditions had been anything 
but desirable. The children were always 
dirty, the floor unclean, the rooms lit- 


- tered with food, poorly lighted and 
i ventilated, etc. Upon going to this home 


recently she was struck by the remark- 
able change which had taken place. The 
home was clean, the children were 
orderly and attractive, and there was 
every evidence of general hygienic im- 
provement. She noted, furthermore, 
that each of the children was wearing 
with pride a health crusader pin, and 
credited the change to this movement 
in the schools. 

Framingham has a number of large 
school buildings and one rural one-room 
school. While this one-room school can- 
not boast of a very high order of equip- 
ment from the point of view of sanita- 
tion, the importance of method was 
demonstrated by the fact that in the 
competitive scoring between schools, 
this one-room school building took first 
prize over all the Framingham buildings, 
several of which are most modern in 
equipment. 

This work needs constant attention 
and encouragement. The director must 
be careful not to promise too much to 
the children, and to have the “rules of 
the game” fully understood, in order 
that the children may in no way be dis- 
appointed. It is also necessary to enlist 
the teacher’s full cooperation and under- 
standing, and to avoid a violation of 
the prerogatives. Care must be taken, 
too, to develop a permanent interest 
that will carry the work over from year 
to year. 

More and more we are recognizing 
that the school child is the ward of the 
nation, and the hope of our future 
citizenship. Properly employed there is 
probably no more valuable instrument 
than the Modern Health Crusader move- 
ment for insuring the school child’s wel- 
fare during his school period. An or- 
ganized health movement in the schools 
is essential if the school child is to be 
handed over to the nation’s industry a 
healthy, socially responsible, man or 
woman. 


Nore.—Several publications are now 
available at the Community Health Sta- 
tion and may be had at the rate of 5 
cents a copy. Diagnostic Standards in 
Tuberculosis; Monograph No. 1, The 
Program; Monograph No. 2, The Sick- 
ness Census; Monograph No. 3, The 
Vital Statistics of Framingham; Mono- 
graph No. 4, Medical Examination Cam- 
paigns; Monograph No. 5, Tuberculosis 
Findings. Address orders to Commu- 
nity Health Station, Framingham, Mass. 
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SEPTEMBER 


111 Schools 


Participants From Idaho to New 
Jersey Earn Highest Score in Na- 
tional Tournament. 100 Per Cent. 
of the Contesting Pupils Become 
Knights Banneret. 


From the first National Tournament 
in Health Knighthood, Modern Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, one hundred and 
eleven contestants came forth as victors. 
They were those schools or classes out 
of the thousands entering the lists last 
February 9th which had mustered 100 
per cent. of their pupils as Modern 
Health Crusaders, qualifying them as 
knights banneret by May 24th. Every 
pupil, unless he was absent two weeks, 
had a record of performing 75 per cent. 
of the health chores in each of the fif- 
teen weeks between those dates. 

Each victor will this month receive a 
handsome banner presented by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and the 
American Red Cross, the trophy to be 
kept as the property of the school or 
class and displayed where it will offer 
incentive to pupils each year to become 
jousters in health chivalry. 

The second tournament, offering the 
children of each school over the country 
again a chance to win knightly fame, 
will be held this new school year in two 
tourneys. Any school submitting a rec- 
ord of the performance of the chores by 
its pupils for fifteen weeks, beginning 
not later than October 19th, is eligible. 
The order and rules of combat may be 
obtained by any teacher from her state 
tuberculosis association. 

Sixteen states marshalled victors in 
the first National Tournament. Minne- 
sota led in number, with 51 banner win- 
ners. The list of the one hundred and 
eleven champions of America follows: 


Winners in National Tournament in 
Health Knighthood 


Ipauo: 


Fernwood School, Fernwood. | 
Grade 1, Webster School, Lewiston. 
Grade 2B, Whitney School, Lewiston. 
Grades 5 and 6, Mullan. 


ILLINOIS: 
Josephine Milligan School, Jacksonville. 
Grade 1, Morton School, Jacksonville. 
Grade 1, Franklin School, Jacksonville. 
Grade 2, Franklin School, Jacksonville. | 
Grade 4, Washington School, Jacksonville, 
Grade 5, Franklin School, cae 
Grade 6, Franklin School, Jacksonville. 
Grade 7, Virginia. 


VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL PRESENTING BANNERS AT THE TREASURY 
BUILDING TO VICTORS IN THE WASHINGTON, D. C., CRUSADE TOURNAMENT. 


INDIANA: 

Gates 5 and 6, Assumption School, Evans- 
ville, 

Grade 6, Cypress. 

Grade 6, Delaware School, Evansville. 

Grade 7, Assumption School, Evansville. 

Gnas 7 and 8, Assumption School Evans- 
ville. 

Gentes 7 and 8, St. Joseph’s School, Evans- 

ville. 


Iowa: 
Grade 1, Kellogg School, Iowa City. 
Grade 2, Maple Grove School, Des Moines. 
Grade 3, Maple Grove School, Des Moines. 
Grade 4, Greenwood School, Des Moines. 
Grade 5, Greenwood School, Des Moines. 
Grade 6, Greenwood School, Des Moines. 
Grade 6, eoge Grove School, Des Moines. 
Grade 6, McKinley School, Des Moines. 
Grade 7, Greenwood School, Des Moines. 
Grades 7 and 8 University Park. 
Grade 8, Rice School, Des Moines. 
Grade 8A, Bird School, Des Moines. 
Grade 8A, Willard School, Des Moines. 
Grade 8, Park Avenue School, Des Moines. 


MINNESOTA: 
Oak Grove School, Anoka. 


Disttict 56, Argyle. 
Hillside View School, Becker. 


East Gull Lake School, Brainerd. 
Red Rock School, Brownsdale. 
District 86, Clements. 
District 238, Climax. 
District 116, Glenville. 
Grover School, Glyndon. 
St. Mary’s School, Goodhue. 
District 112, Lake Park. 
District 183, Madison Lake. 
District 98, Marshall. 
Trinity School, Minneapolis. 
District 59, Montevideo. 
Ten Mile Lake School, Nebish. 
District 7, New Ulm. 
Poplar Grove School, Princeton. 
District 61, Redwood Falls. 
District 111, Redwood Falls. 
Marion School, Redwood Falls. 
Prairie View School, Redwood Falls. 
Sunnyside School, Redwood Falls. 
Alcott School, Seaforth, 
Okawa School, Seaforth. 
District 5, Shakopee. 
Cozy Nook School, Tracy. 

an School, Vesta. 
Riley School, Wabasso. 
Grade 1, Columbia School, Little Falls. 
Grades 1 and 2, Columbia School, Stewart. 
Grades 1 and 2, St. Boniface School, 

Hastings. 

Grades 1, 2, and 3, Rushmore. 
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Grades 3 and 4, Vesta. 

Grades 5 and 6, St. Mary’s Academy, 
Owatonna. 

Grades 5 and 6, Sacred Heart School, 
Faribault. 


e 6, Green Isle. 
les 6 and 7, Vesta. 

d 7, St. Mary’s School, White 


Peter and Paul’s School, 


ankato. 
Grades 7 and 8, Consolidated School, Oklee. 
Grades 7 and 8, St. Boniface School, 

astings. 
Grades 7 and 8, Columbia School, Stewart. 
Grades 7 and 8, St. Mary’s Academy, 

Owatonna. 
Grade 8, Central School, Albert Lea. 
ae 8, St. Mary’s School, White Bear 
ake. 


Grades 9 and 10, St. M 
Owatonna. 

Grades 9 and 10, Columbia School, Stewart. 


MisstssiPri: 
Grade 6, Washington Street School, Corinth. 
Missourt: 
Grade 1, Byers School, Joplin. 
kson i 


ita. 
ary’s Academy, 


» Joplin, 
Grade 7A, Jackson School, Joplin. 


MontTawa: 

Deaconess School, Helena. 

Wolf Creek School, Wolf Creek. 
Grade 1, Harlowton. 
Grades 5 and 6, Joplin. 


NEBRASKA: 
Kerloo School, Coleridge. 
Ask Creek School, Whitney. 


New Jersey: 
Montgomery School, Neshanic Station. 


New Mexico: 
Mountain View School, Ritchey. 


New Yorx: 


West View School, Dansville. 
Parma School, Hilton. 
Grade 6, Southold. 


Ou10: 
Grade 7, West North School, Canton, 


Sourn Daxorta: 
Grade 8, Chamberlain. 


TENNESSEE: 


Open Air School, Memphis. 
Grade 1, Church Home School, Memphis. 
Grades 2 and 3, Church Home School, 


Grade 4-1, Church Home School, Memphis. 
Grade 6-2, Leath School, Memphis. 


TExas: 


Comfort School, Comfort. 

Grade 1B, Brook Avenue School, 
McLennan. 

Grade 5B, Columbus School, Waco. 


Vice President Marshall Aids 
Crusade 


_ At the close of the schools in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in June, Vice-President 
Marshall made a formal presentation of 
banners to the winning classes in the 
tournament conducted jointly by the 
District of Columbia Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and the Junior Red Cross. School 
children and adults gathered in large 
numbers on the south steps of the Trea- 
sury Building, and a military band play- 
ed for the occasion. 


In his speech Vice-President Marshall 
stated that the government was taking 
more and more interest in propositions 
of concrete benefit to the bp we in dis- 
tinction from abstract, and that after a 
war which had cost the world untold 
millions of lives our country must give 
its attention to building up health in 
practical ways. In Indiana, as a result 
of progressive legislation for health bet- 
terment, the average span of man’s life 
had been raised in a decade from 33 to 
43 years. 

Vice-President Marshall cited the case 
of a boy who had been committed to a 
reformatory as incorrigible. When this 
boy was given a physical examination, 
and his vision corrected by eye glasses he 
became amenable to school life with as 
good conduct as the average boy. One 
Indiana boy one day demanded, “Is 
ears face or neck?” Pressed for an ex- 
planation he stated that his nurse in- 
sisted on washing his ears when she was 
washing his neck and again when she 
was washing his face. He was very un- 
willing to have them washed twice. The 
Vice-President pointed out that under 
the charm of the crusade the Hoosier 
boy would not object to a doubly thor- 
ough ear washing. 

In the District of Columbia crusade 
tournament separate sets of banners 
were offered for competition by the 
white schools and by the colored schools. 
The records made by the negro pupils 
were excellent. 


Prices of Crusade Material 


The prices of the principal supplies for 
a crusade campaign are as follows. 
Quotations are for quantities of 100, 
with a pro rata charge for smaller 
quantities. 

Per Hundred 

Chore record folders 
Brief explanation circulars 
Tournament guide circulars 
Certificates of enrollment 
Squires’ buttons 
Knights’ buttons 
Knights banneret badges 
Rolls of Health Knighthood 
Tournament report forms 


These prices are based on costs and 
are subject to change. The low figures 
are made possible only by the under- 
writing of millions of pieces of crusade 
printed matter and insignia by the na- 
tional and state tuberculosis associations. 
The basis for such large commitments 
is the use of 14,000,000 pieces of crusade 
material last year, and belief that the 
demand for the 1919-20 editions will, be 
far larger. 

All orders should be placed with the 
state tuberculosis assaciations for the 
several states. The National Associa- 
tion will forward orders from local cor- 
respondents who may not have tlie ad- 
dress of their state association. Many 
state associations make no charge for 
transportation of material, but shortage 
of funds may in some cases make such 
a charge expedient. 


Quantitigs Needed for 15-Week Course 


_ Experience indicates with fair approx- 
imation the ration of supplies required 
per child. Thus, two chore folders are 
required for each pupil for recording the 
performance of chores over fifteer 
weeks; and in fact should be secured by 
the teacher at the start of the course, if 
folders are to be kept in rotation. Un- 
less a folder which is brought to the 
teacher for inspection and crediting is 
returned to the child before the close of 
the school day, it is important to issue 
a second folder to be used for the num- 
ber of weeks required for ‘earning the 
next title. The first folder may be re- 
turned to the child when the second is 
brought for inspection. 

The loss of folders by children intro- 
duces a doubtful factor and it is well to 
add from five to fifteen per cent. to the 
quantity of folders ordered, to replace 
such losses. 

It is more difficult to forecast the 
quantity of knights’ buttons and knights 
banneret pins to be required. While the 
number of schools with 100 per cent. of 
their pupils both knights and knights 
banneret was amazingly large last year, 
it is to be expected t the average 
school will not have a perfect score 
made by all pupils. An analysis of re- 
ports coming from such widely scattered 
territories as the District of Columbia, 
Indiana, Minnesota and Kansas indicates 
that approximately 60 per cent of the 
pupils will require knights’ buttons and 
50 per cent. knights banneret pins, on 
the basis of awards for ten and 15 
weeks’ performance. The following list 
may be used as a guide for ordering: 


Chore folder, 2 for each child. (Add 
five to 15 per cent. to cover losses by 
children.) 

Certificate of enrollment and squire’s 
button, one for each child. 

Knight's button and knights banneret 
badge, one for each child for (ap- 
proximately) 60 per cent. and 50 per 
cent. respectively of the class. 

Brief explanation circular, Tournament 
Guide, Roll of Health Knighthood 
(for 40 pupils), one for each teacher. 

Tournament report form, two for each 
teacher for each of the two tourneys. 


Schools conducting the crusade over 
30 weeks may, if advisable, present 
pupils with one set of certificates and 
badges instead of two, as explained in 
the chore record folder; but if the four 
insignia are awarded for the first 15- 
week period, a second set should be pre- 
sented during the second 15 weeks. 


Cost per Child 


A calculation based on the prices and 
quantities printed above gives a cost of 
but 43%4 cents per child for a 15-week 
course, including participation in one of 
the tourneys of the National Tourna- 
ment. One thousand children divided 
into 50 classes with an average of 
pupils were considered in the calcula- 
tion. 

Where a school conducts a 30-week 
course and awards but one set of 
insignia for the entire course, the cost 
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is less than 6% cents per pupi 

includes competiton in both tourneys. 
The number of children to receive 
knights banneret pins for maintaining a 
record of 75 per cent. of chores done 
over 30 weeks is considered 35 per 
cent. in this computation. 

If the cost per child be placed at five 
cents and seven cents for the 15 and 
30-week course, the expense will com- 
pare in a highly favorable way, with the 
cost of textbooks in a conventional 
course in hygiene. 


Novel Designs in Crusade Badges 
for 1919-20 


The three badges 
for the Modern Health 
Crusade campaign for 
the new school year 
are roughly illustrated 
on this page. The 
badges are handsome- 
ly colored and are 
made of durable ma- 
terial. The insignia 
for squire and knight 
are, respectively, 
round and elliptical 
metal buttons. They 
are lithographed with 
enamel effect in red, 
white and blue shades. 
The knight banneret 
badge is a medal-like 
design plated in Ro- 
man gold with enamel 
inlay. 

Progression in rank 
is shown by an in- 
creasing number of 
stars, from the one 

’ printed on the page’s 
certificate to the four on the knight ban- 
neret pin. 

Each badge carries the double-barred 
cross of the tuberculosis associations 
and a new emblem devised for the Mod- 
ern Health Crusade branch of the anti- 
tuberculosis movement. This emblem, 

# best shown on the squire’s button, is 
called the “cross of nine circles.” It 
will be noted that “Health Crusaders” 
is placed as a right-angled acrostic on 
the new cross where it is sufficiently 
large to make the inscription legible. 
On the knight banneret pin the crusade 
cross, the color of which is red, is en- 
ameled on the square banner character- 
istic of the banneret rank. 


Insignia Cuts 


The National Association will supply 
crusade workers with cuts of the. in- 
signia designs for printing in either one 
or two colors. The prices are 60 cents 
and 75 cents per cut respectively. 


Crusade Monthly Meetings 
September 


The September meeting, coming soon 
after the opening of school, may be 
made a real event for crusaders who 


have been going their way more or less 
unsupervised ali summer. Chore rec- 
ords kept during vacation should be 
brought to this meeting and the badges 
earned be formally presented. The 
school or class so fortunate as to win a 
tournament pennant will have cause for 
a real celebration, and some prominent 
person may be invited to make the pres- 
entation speech. 

The topics for September are (1) first 
aid to the injured and (2) posture. The 
simpler forms of first aid, such as arti- 
ficial respiration and bandaging, may be 
taught, using various children as sub- 
jects, so that all members of the league 
will receive instructions. The American 
Red Cross handbooks, “First Aid Gen- 
eral” and “First Aid for Women,” may 
be obtained from Washington or through 
local chapters. 


The crusade leader cannot too strong- 
ly stress the advantages of good posture 
and an easy, graceful carriage, as the 
growing boy or girl is prone to fall into 
careless ways of sitting, standing or 
walking unless frequently reminded. The 
National Association will furnish de- 
scription and prices of charts issued by 
the American Posture League, illustrat- 
ing the correct standing posture, as con- 
trasted with incorrect and exaggerated 
attitudes. 

Normal poise is the position in which 
the head, neck, chest. and abdomen form 
a vertical straight line. A helpful les- 
son may be taught by testing the mem- 
bers of the league, to see how many ful- 
fil this requirement. Every crusader 
should strive to cultivate a broad chest 
and a straight back. 

It is well to remember that with long 
periods of sitting pupils often become 
tired and tend to lounge at the desks. 
A few minutes of exercises or other re- 
laxation at well-placed intervals will do 
much to dispel fatigue and improve the 
posture of a class. 

Many things in our environment make 
goed posture difficult or impossible, such 
as incorrect seats, badly shaped shoes 
and tight garments. No crusader should 
be willing to wear unhygienic clothing, 
and the teacher should see that each 
child has a desk of a height suited to 
his individual requirements. 

The practice of bringing home a num- 
ber of school books is a common cause 
of poor posture. Crusaders should avoid 
carrying heavy weights always on the 
same side. The knapsack style of book 
bag is best for equalizing the burden. 

Of especial importance is the posture 


of the feet, which support the weight 
of the body. Crusaders should learn to 
toe not in, like the duck, nor out, like 
the cormorant, but straight ahead, like 
the Indian, for only so will they be able 
to walk naturally. 

Erect posture is a manifestation of 
good health, while poor posture is often 
due to lack of vitality. A child who 
does not sit or stand straight may be 
suffering from malnutrition, insufficient 
sleep, or some other condition requiring 
attention. 


October 


The October meeting has a subject of 
very great importance: (1) care of the 
teeth; (2) tootbrush drill: (3) care of 
the nose and throat. 

Every crusader should be well posted 
on the relation between the condition of 
the teeth and the general health. The 
teeth are parts of a mill that grinds the 
food to nourish the body; and if any of 
the parts become impaired, the mill will 
not be able to do its work as well as it 
otherwise could. Likewise, if the mill is 
not kept clean, the food that it grinds is 
mixed with countless germs. Good teeth 
are a priceless possession, not only be- 
cause they look attractive, but because 
they make for health. 

In order to keep this wonderful mill 
in prime condition, it is necessary to 
brush the teeth thoroughly twice a day, 
after breakfast and after the evening 
meal, and after luncheon if possible. 
Dental floss cleans the spaces between 
the teeth, The best toothbrush is one 
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that is fairly stiff and not too large. It 
should be used with a rapid circular 
motion—never crosswise. 

The teeth should be rinsed three times 
a day. A mouth wash, or plain water 
in the absence of a prepared wash, is 
forced around the teeth by puffing and 
contracting the cheeks. 

Five cents worth of coarse, unslaked 
lime will keep a whole family supplied 
with the best kind of mouth wash for a 
whole year. The preparation of this 
wash is described in “Instructions for 
the Home Care of the Mouth,” issued 
by the Bridgeport (Conn.) Board of 
Health. A formula for an effective and 
pleasant, though cheap, tooth powder is 
given as follows: 

Finest grade English precipitated 
chalk % Ib., powdered Castile soap 13% 
oz., light carbonate of magnesia % oz., 
oil of clove 46 drops, oil of wintergreen 
35 drops, oil of sassafras 35 drops, oil 
of peppermint 18 drops, saccharin finely 
powdered 4 grains. 

Crusaders should try to eat foods that 
are good for the teeth. A diet exclu- 
sively of soft food does not give the 
teeth enough exercise, and particles are 
likely to lodge in the spaces between, to 
make trouble later. Less cake and can- 
dy and more foods that make for strong 
and healthy bodies, also make for strong 
healthy teeth. 

Whole wheat bread supplies the min- 
eral matter that is needed to build the 
teeth and that is lacking in white bread. 
Mineral elements are also contained 
abundantly in milk and in green vege- 
tables. It is a good plan to end a meal 
with an acid fruit, which will help to 
cleanse the teeth. 

Crusaders should never use their teeth 
to crack such things as hard candy or 
nuts, which are likely to injure the deli- 
cate enamel. 

Every crusader should visit the dentist 
twice a year, to make sure that his teeth 
are in good condition. Regular visits re- 
sult in the least pain and expense. If 
the teeth need to be straightened, this 
is best attended too early, before the per- 
manent teeth have been long in place. 

A toothbrush drill will often give 
children a new interest while affordirg 
them a lesson in thoroughness. The Na- 
tional Association will send directions 
for a drill, on request. 

book that will help the teacher to 
carry out the motive of a Crusade meet- 
ing—entertaining instruction—is Fergu- 
son’s “A Child’s Book of the Teeth” 
(World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.), 
uniquely illustrated. 

A health playlet for October is “The 
Imps and the Children.” The National 
Association will supply a copy for each 
of the characters for 27 cents; or 
single copies, two cents each. 

Every crusader should a clean 
handkerchief and learn to use it proper. 
ly. Children that breathe through their 
mouths should be examined for ade- 
noids, and a close watch should be kept 
for diseased tonsils. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company’s free booklet, 
“T. Tonsils and Adenoids,” is espe- 
por nd pertinent to the subject for Oc- 
tober. 


WHEN ONE IS A CRUSADER, ONE’S WASH-BASIN IS AS IMPORTANT A PICNIC 
ACCESSORY AS ONE’S LUNCH BOX. 


Physician’s Opinion of Crusade 
By Dr. L. J. Moorman, 
President, Oklahoma State Medical Ass’n 


The Modern Health Crusade which is 
being conducted in the public schools of 
Oklahoma, should have the approval and 
the hearty support of every physician in 
the state. If the prevention of disease 
is ever accomplished, it must be done 
through the earnest cooperation of the 
medical profession, the school and the 
home. This is what the Modern Health 
Crusade proposes and we should hail 
it as the beginning of a new era. 

In the nineteenth century we did a 
great deal for children. We provided 
institutions for the blind, the deaf, the 
crippled, the feeble minded and the epi- 
leptic. We built orphan asylums, re- 
formatories and schools for delinquents. 
It is not enough to merely remove from 
the community the homeless and the 
neglected, we must do more, we must 
strive to prevent. It is the duty of every 
citizen in the state to get behind the 
Modern Health Crusade which proposes 
to teach personal hygiene and certain 
health rules in the schools and to secure 
their application, not only in the school 
rooms but in the homes as well. 


Such a crusade faithfully and per- 
sistently pursued will not only aid ma- 
terially in the control of infectious 
diseases which claim thousands upon 
thousands of lives each year, but it will 
prevent many of the handicaps which 
constitute special problems for those 
interested in child welfare. It should 
particularly appeal to all good citizens 
in that it champions the cause .of all 
children and that it is not only pre- 
ventive, but constructive and develop- 
mental. 


The Modern Health Crusade brings to 
the teacher a wonderful opportunity; to 
the father and mother a solemn respon- 
sibility; to the child, the best possible 
chance to grow into a sound, vigorous 
potential maturity, upon which must ever 
stand the highest spiritual and moral de- 
velopment.—Oklahoma Pow Wow. 


I Tried to Keep Cheerful To-day 


—Health Chore No. 10 

Our valorous crusaders, energetically 
battling for health, are often humorous 
in their zeal to overcome the dragon 
Disease. We will from time to time pub- 
lish in this column a few of the amusing 
incidents which have been reported to us 
by crusade workers, and which may add 
to the interest of local crusade publi- 
cations. * * 


The pupils of. an Indiana School con- 
sidered that lunch but a poor thing that 
did not include sour pickles. The chil- 
dren could be seen on the playground 
with faces contorted and eyes watering 
while they tried to consume huge pickles 
and the air fairly reeked with the strong 
acid. Since the advent of the crusade, 
however, a pickle has become a stranger 
to that school. 

* * 

Pedro and Juan who live in New 
Mexico could not be induced to bathe, 
even though threatened with suspension. 
But the crusade brought them into line, 
and now they fairly radiate that cleanli- 
ness which is next to godliness. 

* * 

Susan did not like to wash dishes and 
wept every time her mother assigned her 
to that ‘task. But since becoming a cru- 
sader Susan’s bete noire is included in 
her performing chore 10 faithfully, and 
not a complaint has been heard at dish- 
washing time. 

Here is evidence that the crusade is 
exerting its influence not only upon chil- 
dren but upon grown-ups. An adult en- 
thusiast writes us: “I cannot take any 
more baths than I do, but I rub harder 
and enjoy them more.” 


Additional copies of the August 
Modern Health Crusade section of 
the BULLETIN may be secured 
from the National Tuberculosis 
Association at the rate of $1.60 per 
hundred, if ordered promptly. 
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Because of the large number of pre- 
viously unknown cases of tuberculosis 
discovered at exemption boards, mili- 
tary camps, and naval training schools, 
and in the belief that the strain of war 
would create conditions favorable to the 
development of the disease among the 
civil population, the Tuberculosis Com- 
mittee of the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation of New York very early in 
1918, assigned two physicians of special 
training to the work of encouraging the 
establishment of new dispensaries and 
clinics throughout the state. To-day, 
after a year’s work, almost every good- 
sized city in New York State has a 
tuberculosis dispensary, and while it is 
true that there is much need of stan- 
dardization as to supervisory control, 
active management and medical and 
nursing efficiency, much good work is, 
on the whole being done. 


One fact long recognized by the Com- 
mittee was especially brought out 
the undertaking; namely, that a very 
real need of facilities for examinations 
of the lungs exists in small communities 
and rural districts having no regular 
dispensaries, and no resident physician 
with special training and experience in 
the diagnosis of tuberculosis, especially 
in its early stages. Usually in such com- 
munities there is also a lack of nurses 
trained in this special branch of public 
health work. It is generally more diffi- 
cult for the poor or moderately com- 
fortable person to secure expert medical 
and nursing service in a small town or 
village than it is in a sizable city, and 
this may partially account for the some- 
what large number of cases discovered 
by the occasional clinics. 


The idea conceived to solve the prob- 
lem was the establishment of “traveling” 
or “itinerant” dispensaries which would 
provide expert medical examinations to 
small communities at irregular and 
rather long intervals. The general 
scheme of these clinics was to utilize to 
the fullest possible extent all tubercu- 
losis agencies existing in a community 
in which such a clinic was deemed to 
be needed and to supplement through the 
Committee’s own resources whatever the 
individual community could not provide 
for itself to make the clinic possible. 
The three necessary essentials for con- 
ducting the clinics were funds, a phy- 
sician skilled in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, and at least one 
trained nurse with experience in tuber- 
culosis nursing. 


The experiment was inaugurated in 
Westchester County where a number of 
active local tuberculosis sub-committees 
of the Tuberculosis Committee were 
located, with funds available for occa- 
sional clinic purposes. Further, most of 

€ communities were near enough 
New York City to secure the services 
of physicians expert in tuberculosis, and 
a number of the communities already 
had public health nurses. Thus the three 
essentials for conducting the clinics 


The following is an extract of an article 
written by Dr. Elliott Washburn, Clinic Ex- 
aminer and Sanatorium Advisor of the State 
Charities Aid Association. The occasional 
clinics were such a success in New York that 
we asked the State Charities Aid Association 
for specific information which would be help- 
ful to tuberculosis workers in other parts of 
the country. Here is the story. 


were available. It was agreed by the 
special agents that the clinics would at- 
tract more patients and would be more 
favorably received by local doctors 
if the clinic physician was one of 
recognized ability in tuberculosis and 
one not engaged in medical practice in 
the community served by the clinic, and 
it was hoped to thus assure the local 
doctors that the clinic would in no way 
interefere with their private practice. 
The local tuberculosis committees pro- 
vided the place for holding the clinic, 
the rather limited equipment absolutely 
necessary, paid the examining physician, 
and provided the nursing service. The 
parent committee sent one of the mem- 
bers of its advisory nursing staff to 
assist the local nurses. 


The first occasional tuberculosis clinic 
was held in Harrison in May, 1918, the 
examining physician being Dr. Edward 
S. McSweeney, of New York City, and 
the nurse in charge, the local tubercu- 
losis nurse assisted by a member of the 
nursing staff of the parent committee. 
This clinic proved to be a great success, 
and since then seven other clinics have 
been held in this county, the original 
scheme always being followed as closely 
as possible. The expense of the clinics 
has been relatively small, the only item 
of importance being the fee of the phy- 
sician. In several communities repeated 
clinics have been held at regular inter- 
vals as the need appeared. 


The marked success of the West- 
chester County occasional Clinics at- 
tracted the attention of tuberculosis 
workers throughout the state, and re- 
quests for similar clinics began to pour 
into the office of the committee. Occa- 
sional clinics in every part of the state 
have resulted from this auspicious 
beginning. The clinics have brought to 
light the fact that much hitherto unsus- 
pected, but now known tuberculosis 
exists in the smaller communities, and 
especially in the rural districts, which 
have been feeding tuberculosis into the 
state much faster than the larger com- 
munities have been able to suppress it. 
The clinics have come to stay and they 
mark an epoch in the warfare against 
the disease. They are practical, inex- 
pensive, satisfactory. 


As the work has been extended over 
the state, the clinics have been held 
under the auspices of the State Depart- 
ment of Health and the State Charities 
Aid. Association working jointly and 
separately, and by local communities 
working alone and of their own initia- 
tive. All existing agencies are cooper- 
ating to make them successful, including 


Occasional Clinics in New York 


private physicians, physicians connected 
with the state, county and local tuber- 
culosis sanatoria and hospitals, and 
those attached to the staffs of the State 
Department of Health; the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association and local tubercu- 
losis dispensaries; state, county, local 
and private tuberculosis, public health, 
school and child welfare nurses; and 
state, county and local tuberculosis and 
public health agencies of all kinds. 
Much valuable aid has been rendered by 
private individuals. 


Records prove that since occasional 
clinics were started in New York state, 
exclusive of New York City, nearly 
3,000 people have been examined by 
expert diagnosticians. Of this number 
approximately 600 were found to have 
tuberculosis and nearly 700 were classed 
as “suspects” and were urged to take 
precautionary measures, consult their 
family physicians, and attend future 
clinics. 


An all important thing to remember 
is that the work does not end with hold- 
ing clinics. The most important work is 
the follow-up of cases discovered at 
the clinic in order to be certain that the 
cases are under proper medical, nursing 
and home care, to secure admission to 
tuberculosis hospitals of patients need- 
ing such care, to insure the examina- 
tions of contact cases, and in many other 
ways to promote a successful campaign 
against tuberculosis. 


In many instances the entire expenses 
of these clinics have been borne by the 
Tuberculosis Committee of the State 
Charities Aid Association and by the 
State Department of Health. 


(1) Occasional tuberculosis clinics have 
been firmly established in New 
York State and have demonstrated 
their great value. 


They serve best those communities 
which are too small to have regular 
dispensaries. 


They act to discover cases of tuber- 
culosis and to establish the need 
of tuberculosis hospitals in counties 
where none exist; and to encourage 
and promote the increased use of 
such existing hospitals; and to 
bring to light conditions existin 
in small communities which ten 
to promote the spread of tuber- 
culosis and thus make possible 
efficient methods of preventing it. 
The essentials for conducting an 
occasional clinic are: 

(a) An active supervising tuber- 
culosis agency. 

(b) A modest amount of money. 

(c) A clinic physician who is 
known to be expert in the 
diagnosis of tuberculosis in 
all its stages. 

(d) A nursing staff—some at 
least of whom must be train- 
ed in the public health aspect 
of tuberculosis training. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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Suggestions from the Field 


This department of the Bulletin is conducted in connection with the Loan Service Bureau of the Publicity 
estions regarding new lines of work or new methods ogame 
rculosis workers are invited to send the National Associa 


valuable s 
country. Tu 


An Open Window Room. 


If you have one hundred dollars to 
invest, why not put it into an open win- 
dow room for anaemic children? The 
San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis is bring- 
ing 25 youngsters, living in the poorest 
section of the city, back to health by 
teaching them the fundamentals of hy- 
giene and right living in an open window 
school room for which the original out- 
lay cost less than the above sum. Large 
windows were cut out into the building, 
showers installed, and» towels, tooth 
brushes, dishes, and other equipment 
were purchased. The children bring 
their own lunch of sandwiches and a 
raw egg or potato and the latter are 
cooked in the small. kitchen partitioned 
off from the school room proper. 


Chocolate and milk are furnished free - 


of charge. 


Public Health Conference 


In order to secure the fullest possible 
cooperation in the work of sanitary offi- 
cers and public health nurses, the First 
Annual Conference of Public Health 
Nurses of New York State was re- 
cently held simultaneously with the 
Eighteenth Annual Conference of Sani- 
tary Officers under the auspices of 
the New York State Department of 
Health. Some of the subjects discussed 
were, Health of Industrial Workers, 
Private Organizations and the Tubercu- 
losis Campaign, Red Cross Community 
Nursing, and Utilization of the Service 
of the Public Health Nurse by the 
Health Officer. One of the features of 
the conferences was the exhibition of a 
motion picture on the Sun Treatment of 
Tuberculosis in Childhood. 

Among the speakers were Sir Arthur 
Newsholme, Hon. Abraham Elkus, Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, Dr. L. Emmet Holt, 
Soa Fisk, and Mr. George J. Nel- 
bach. 


Milk as a Food 


How many people in your territory 
know why they should drink more milk? 
And how many know where, they can 
purchase fresh, clean milk? ‘The City 
Health Department of Springfield, Ill. 
has issued a leaflet on the food value of 
milk, and its cost. in comparison with 
other foods having an equal amount of 
nourishment. A list is also included of 
the record of the city’s retail dealers in 
milk whose product has been tested and 
found safe for household use. The list 
contains the percentage of fats, butter 
fat, acidity, and amount of sediment 
found in each product. Housekeepers 
whose dealers are not included in the 
list are invited to communicate with the 
Health Department so that the milk may 
be investigated for them. 


Baby Welfare Campaign 


An intensive campaign to reduce the 
yearly infant death rate in Oklahoma is 
being conducted by the Oklahoma Tu- 
berculosis Association. Child confer- 
ences are held in each town once a week 
during the month of the campaign, when 
all children are weighed, measured and 
given medical examinations. The neces- 


sary follow-up work is done by public - 


health nurses who attend the clinics and 
later visit the homes. 


Before a nurse is sent into a given 
county, the Association secures a list of 
mothers known to have young babies 
and to these are mailed double postcards 
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Orn.anoma Tupercucosis Association, OxLAHomaA Criry 
AN ANTI-SPITTING POSTER USED BY 
THE OKLAHOMA TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATION. 


in 


with the request that the attached card 
be mailed to local headquarters if the 
baby is to be examined. The local com- 
mittee then informs the mother at what 
time the baby may be brought™to the 
clinic. 

In connection with the campaign, the 
Association has several exhibits of model 
baby’s clothing, cribs and demonstrations 
on the preparation of food. An attrac- 
tively illustrated pamphlet, entitled, 
“My Baby” is distributed free to 
mothers. The pamphlet contains in- 
structions regarding proper food, cloth- 
ing, cleanliness, rest, air and sunshine. 

During the Child Welfare Campaign, 
Mr. Jules Schewitz reports they are also 
conducting an anti-spitting campaign in 


or successfully used by tube j 
on Bulletin Editor - fA suitable for publication in these col 


‘cured the co-o 


artment. It is designed to gi 
losis associations threughout { 


which several hundred of the poster 
produced on this page are being wide 
distributed. 


Results from Seal Sale 


What can one buy with the proceed 
from one year’s Christmas seal sale! 
Here is what the Knox County Ant- 


League had never been able to employ: 
tuberculosis nurse before, but after a 
successful seal campaign they engaged 
one, and in one year accomplished the 
following results: 

Twenty-one hundred and twenty chil- 
dren were seen individually and exan- 
ined ; 65 schools visited ; 106 school talks 
given; 76 visits to children’s homes; 1) 
letters written to parents regarding 
health of children; 219 children found in 
good physical condition. 

The League expects to increase its ac- 
tivities next year and is entering the 
present campaign with redoubled energy. 


Good Health Booklet 


“Good Health and How to Keep It’ 
is the title of an attractive little booklet 
issued by the Texas State Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, Tom Green Co., Tex., for 
the use of anyone interested in keeping 
physically fit. The book contains chap- 
ters on food, dental hygiene, fresh air, 
posture, exercise, rest, clothing, and per- 
sonal hygiene. It contains illustrations 
of the various kinds of nourishing foods 
and how to prepare them, correct 
method of ventilation, and healthful ex- 
ercises. If you are interested in produc- 
ing literature which the average layman 
will really read, you should send for this 
little pamphlet. 


The Problem of Funds 


Eaton County, Mich., has decided that 
every case of tuberculosis within its 
boundaries must be unearthed and taken 
care of. To that end the Eaton County 
Tuberculosis Committee is conducting 4 
series of clinics among school children 
and adults in various parts of the counly 
with the assistance of local physicians, 
and physicians especially employed from 
other parts of the state. a 

In order to meet the expenses of this 
work, the Committee has held a tag day, 
sent a gaily decorated float advertising 
the work into the Fourth of July 
sold cake, candy and lemonade, and s¢- 
ration of a local mt 
sician to give a benefit recital. In recog- 
nition of the work of the Committee, 
the county supervisors have voted @ 
monthly appropriation for tuberculosis 
work for the remainder of the year. 
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North Carolina Sanitation Law 


The North Carolina legislature has en- 
acted a law to prevent the spread of dis- 
ease from insanitary privies, which pro- 
vides that “every residence in the state, 
located within three hundred yards of 
another residence, must have an im- 
proved sanitary privy of a type approved 
by the State Board of Health.” It is 
expected that the new law will affect a 
great many people, and sanitary inspec- 
tors will be placed on duty throughout 
the state to enforce it, acting under the 
direction, and by authority of the State 
Board of Health. 


Medical Consultant Service 


The Massachusetts Tuberculosis 
League has undertaken a new departure 
in the campaign against tuberculosis, in 
the appointment of an expert medical 
consultant.on diagnosis for the benefit of 
physicians. Dr. Harry S. Wagner, super- 
intendent of the Barnstable County In- 
firmary, is carrying on this work of co- 
operation, and the service-is so regulated 
that it will not interfere with the private 
practice of any physician. Visits to pa- 
tients are only made upon the physician’s 
invitation. 

Although the project is still in the na- 
ture of an experiment, it has been en- 
thusiastically received by many physi- 
cians and it is expected that the service 
will become a permanent part of the As- 
sociation’s work. 


Lectures for Mothers 


Lectures on the care of children, in 
connection with prenatal and child wel- 
fare clinics, are an innovation introduced 
by the Bangor Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, Bangor, Me. The Association’s 
regular tuberculosis clinics are held on 
Saturdays, and on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons. Baby clinics are held 
under the direction of a specialist. At 
this time the district nurse and visiting 
nurse give talks to mothers and prospec- 
tive mothers on such subjects as proper 
food, clothing, exercise, and hygiene. 
The talks have become very popular with 
the mothers, and the Association con- 
= that they have great educational 
value. 


Hold Clinics in Schools 


Public school buildings belong to the 
people and surely they can be put to no 
better use than to serve as clinics for 
the examination of school children and 
their parents. With what eagerness 
such an opportunity is grasped, espe- 
cially in rural districts, was recently 
shown by the series of tuberculosis 
Clinics held in the schools of St. Louis 
County, Minn., by the St. Louis County 
Public Health Association. The clinics 
Were advertised within a radius of only 
ve miles from the schools selected, but 


THIS IS ONE OF THE SEVERAL POSTERS USED IN DENVER DURING THE 
MUNICIPAL SANATORIUM CAMPAIGN. 


Advertising for Votes 


The accompanying illustration shows 
one of a series of posters which 
placarded the city of Denver during the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Society’s recent cam- 
paign for a municipal sanatorium. The 
posters were put up in various parts of 


the city and remained until the end of 
the campaign. So as not to miss a 
single voter, the Society also distributed 
dodgers, mailed leaflets to tax payers, re- 
leased news stories, and inserted large- 
sized advertisements in the newspapers. 
It is unfortunate that the word “Sana- 
toria” is so flagrantly misspelled. 


the news traveled rapidly and farmers’ 
families from far outlying districts re- 
ported for examinations. 

Out of 307 persons examined, 58 had 
tuberculosis in some form. It is planned 
each week to bring a group of six or 
eight children into the city for treatment, 
thus solving the problem of caring for 
children living a great distance from a 
doctor or whose parents cannot afford 
to accompany them to town. 


“Our Children” Movie 
How the citizens of one small town 
organized for child welfare and what 
they did to make it a safe place for chil- 
dren to grow up in, is told in a two-reel 
motion picture entitled “Our Children” 
just released by the Children’s Bureau, 


U. S. Department of Labor. The scene 
is laid in Gadsden, Ala., and it is said 
that the events in the picture are typical 
of actual happenings that took place in 
communities all over the country as a 
result of Children’s Year. 

Prints of the picture are now for sale, 
and further information regarding them 
may be obtained by communicating with 
the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Child Welfare Standards 


The estimate that three-fourths of the 
22,000,000 school children in the United 


States have health defects which are ac- 
tually potentially injurious to them as 
prospective citizens, is one of the sub- 
jects discussed in a forthcoming volume 
entitled “Standards of Child Welfare” 
being published by the Children’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor. Other 
topics taken up are child labor laws in 
this country and in Europe, cost of rear- 
ing an American child, and standards for 
safeguarding the health of mothers and 
children. The book is the report of the 
Children’s Bureau conferences recently 
held in different parts of the country, 
and copies may be secured upon applica- 
tion to the Children‘s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Tenement House Clinic 


The Board of Health of Manchester, 
N. H., when it found that its rapid 
growth necessitated additional quarters, 
selected an old house in the centre of 
the tenement district, in which to con- 
duct infant welfare, tuberculosis, and 
venereal clinics. The old building was 
renovated and the rooms converted into 
offices, examining rooms, and rest rooms. 

As most clinical patients come from 
the poorer localities, the clinics at the 
new quarters are all having excellent at- 
tendance. 
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New Directories Issued 


The National Asso#ation now has 
‘available its three new~tuberculosis di- 
rectory pamphlets as follows: 

Pamphlet No. 110, A Directory of Tu- 
berculosis Associations and Committees 
in the United: States, price 60c. 

Pamphlet No. 111, A. Directory of 

Sanatoria, Hospitals and Day Camps 
for the Treatment of Tuberculosis in the 
United States, price 50c. 
_ Pamphlet No. 112, A Directory of 
Dispensaries, Clinics and. Classes for the 
Special Treatment of Tuberculosis in the 
United States, price 50c. 

The directories are supplied free of 
charge to members of the National As- 
sociation who apply for them before 
September 15th. 

Tuberculosis workers will be inter- 
ested in a comparison of the number of 
institutions and associations listed in the 
various tuberculosis directories begin- 
ning with 1904. The following table 
gives the comparison: 


Disp. 
18 


San. 
115 
240 174 
422 342 
557 455 
601 491 


It will be noted that the number of as- 
sociations and committees in the present 
edition is 1030 as compared with 1324 
similar organizations listed in the fourth 
edition published in 1916. While the 
number of. associations has decreased 
slightly since 1916, it should be borne in 
mind that this does not in any way indi- 
cate a retardation in the organized-cam- 
paign against tuberculosis. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that in the last three years 
the tendency to organize on county lines 
has been very marked. This means that 
in many instances the work promoted by 
two or three or more committees in 
small towns has been combined into that 
of a county organization with possibly a 
paid executive secretary. In New York 
State, for instance, 472 associations and 
committees were listed in the 1916 Di- 
rectory. There are now only 77. Yet 
the amount of territory covered by or- 
ganizations that are really active has 
been enormously increased. In general, 
the amount of organized territory has 
been vastly en since 1916 in most, 
if not in all, of the states. Attention is 
also called to the fact that there is now 
an active working state association in 
each of the 48 states. A large number 
of county and local associations, which 
could have been classed as mérely “pa- 
per” organizations in 1916, are now 
active twelve months of the year. 

In a similar way the increase in the 
number of sanatoria and dispensaries 
does not adequately represent the growth 
of institutional provision for tuberculosis 
cases. A large number of hospitals and 
sanatoria have increased ir bed 
capacity in the last three years and many 
of the dispensaries which were operating 
in as way in 1916 are now caring 
for a large number of patients. 

For tuberculosis agencies that 
copies of these directories bound more 
substantially the National Associjation 


has issued a limited number of a cloth 
bound directory containing the three 
pamphlets. The binding matches that of 
previous issues. A bound copy will be 
sent postpaid for $1.50. Orders should 
be sent at once, however, as it is ex- 
pected the supply will be exhausted al- 
most immediately. 


Sectional Conferences Will Discuss 
Important Tepics 
(Continued from page 3) 


Red Cross Peace Program and Its Re- 
lation to the Public Health; The Child 
and Tuberculosis; Health Education; 
Americanization and Tuberculosis; The 
Tuberculosis Clinic and Its Future; The 
ag Time County Health Organization, 
etc. 

The Northwestern Conference will 
meet at Boise, Ida., Hotel Owyhee, 
September 29th and 30th and October 
Ist. Some of the topics for discussion 
will be: Methods of General Public 
Health Education; Sanatorium Equip- 
ment and Management; Programs in 
the Northwest; The Community Clinic; 
The Traveling Clinic; School Instruction 
and the Physical Welfare of School 
Children; The Modern Health Crusade; 
Open Air Schools; University Exten- 
sion and the Public Health Nurse; and 
Public Health Nursing. There will also 
be a medical session at which the dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the Idaho 
Medical Association will meet with the 
tuberculosis delegates. 

The North Atlantic Conference will 
hold its meetings in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, on October 
9th and 10th. An effort is being made 
to make the program as informal as 
possible by arranging for a few brief 
talks at each session to be followed by 
general discussion. A time limit is to 
be put on all speakers by the chairmen 
of the various sessions. The session 
topics are: Educational Campaigns; The 
Red Cross Seal Campaign; Pulling To- 
gether for Public Health; Health Cen- 
ters; Plans for a National Medical 
Service; The Tuberculosis Nurse; and 
The Modern Health Crusade. A list of 
questions and sub-topics will be printed 
on the program and the session chair- 
man will call for two and three minute 
talks to cover all phases of the topic. 

The New England Conference will 
meet in the Narragansett Hotel, Provi- 
dence, R. I., October 16th and 17th. The 
session topics have been tentatively ar- 
ranged as follows: The Next Steps in 
Tuberculosis Work; The Relatioh Be- 
tween Public Health Authorities, the 
American Red Cross and Tuberculosis 
Agencies; Medical Standards and In- 
struction in the Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Tuberculosis; Some Striking 
Educational Methods Used in New Eng- 
land; The Modern Health Crusade; The 
Red Cross Seal Campaign; and Public 
Health Nursing. 

“Southern Conference will usé the 


ery Park Hotel, Asheville, as head- - 


quarters. A summary of the program 
will be given in the October BuLtetin. 


Directory Corrections 


_ Since the directory of state associa. 
tions was printed in the August Butz. 
TIN several changes have nm made, 
There: were also a few regretable errors 
in the directory and, therefore, it seems 
necessary to publish a revised list for 
the following associations: 


ALABAMA ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE, 
510 Empire Bldg., Birmingham, Ala 
Rev. George Eaves, D.D., Secretary, 

ARKANSAS Pusiic HEALTH ASSOCIATIQy, 
406 Donaghey Bldg., Little Rock, Ark 
Miss Erle Chambers, Ex. Sec’y. 

BrooKLYN COMMITTEE ON THE Preven- 
TION OF TUBERCULOSIS OF THE Broox- 
LYN Bureau oF CHariTIEs, 69 Scher- 
merhorn St. Graves Moore, Secretary, 

Cuicaco TuBERcULosIs INSTITUTE, § 
So. Dearborn St. James Minnick, 
Superintendent. 

Cotorapo Pusiic HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 
301 McClintock Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
John M. Kennedy, Executive Secretary. 

Connecticut STATE TUBERCULOSIS Com- 
MISSION, State Capitol, Hartford, 
Conn. Hubert M. Sedgwick, Field 
Secretary. 

IpaHo ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 
222 Boise City National Bank Bldg, 
Boise, Idaho.. Mrs. Catherine R. 
Athey, Executive Secretary. 

Kansas State TuBERCULOSIS AsSOCIA- 
TION, 601 Mills: Bldg., Topeka, Kansas, 
Dr. Charles H. Lerrigo, Ex. Sec’y. 

ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE, 
730 Gravier St., Room 202, New Or- 
leans, La. W. L. Cosper, Ex. Sec’y. 

MARYLAND TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 
Levering Hall, Eutaw St. and Druid 
Hill Ave. Baltimore, Md. 

Sinks, Executive Secretary. 

MicHIGAN ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 


tion, 615 Oakland Bidg., Lansing, 


Mich. Miss Elizabeth L. Parker, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

MissourRI TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 
1013 Fullerton Bldg., 7th and Olive 
Sts., St. Louis, Mo. Dr. W. MeN. 
Miller, Executive Secretary. 

New York City COMMITTEE ON THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS OF THE 
Cuarity Society, | 
E. 22nd St. Lawrence Veiller, Dir. 

Anti-TUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE OF NorFOLE, 
Bank of Commerce Building, Norfolk, 
Va. Charles R. Grandy, Secretary. 

Orecon Tusercutosis Association, 1010 
Selling Bldg., Portland, Ore. Mrs. 
Sadie Orr-Dunbar, Executive Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR THE 


VENTION. OF TUBERCULOSIS, 903 Pent- 
sylvania Bldg., 15th and Chestnut Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Arthur M. Dewees, 
Executive Secretary. 

TusercuLosis LEAGUE oF PITTsBURGE, 
Bedford Ave. and Wandless St. Pitis- 

~ Medical Director. 

Soutm Carona Tusercutosis Asse 
CIATION, 209 Union National Bank 
Bidg., Columbia, S.C. Miss Chauncey 
Blackburn, Executive Secretary. 
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